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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


1 facidents of Travels in Egypt, Arabia Purea, 


‘et 
~! 
- 


and the Holy Land. By an American, with 
a Map and Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


Two new American volumes are such a no 
. yelty of late, that we could scarcely believe our 


. eyes when a bundle of yellow, the mark of 


SF editors’ copies from the Harpers, was placed 


YF efore us. We opened the packet, in doubt of 


“the contents being really fresh, but so in reality 


4 
ie 
La 


SE goes; the outline engravings are more than re- 


itis, and very well “* got up,” too, as the phrase 


ble, and the map is an accompaniment 

* which publishers here are too apt to neglect. 
The author’s expressed object has been prin- 
* cipally to give a narrative of the every-day in- 
cidents that occur to a traveller in the East, 
and he has well succeeded. There is nothing 
particularly novel, except perhaps part of his 


® adventures in Edom, nor is there, that we have 


discovered, a profound remark, or any new 
knowledge imparted in the fe volumes; they 
belong to a class of books eagerly devoured by 
the many for the personal adventures they con- 
tain, and we confess the class is a favourite 
even with us, whu are obliged to dip into very 
many of the great mass which almost hourly 
fall from the London press. The English go 
» every where, and write and rewrite their tours 
without, as it would appear, satiating ‘‘ the 
_ teading public.” The American has made a 
better book than most of his cotemporaries who 
have gone recently over the same ground ; that 
- he is totally without animal spirits or the hu- 
-mour of Dr. Madden and Captain Skinner, is 
ittributable to his ill health, more than once 
teferred to. There-is much of interest respect- 
ing Jerusalem, but the points that are new in 
an American’s travels are those relating to Pe- 
ira, the long lost city of rocks, discovered by 
) Burckhardt and described in the unpublished 
_ work of Captains Irby and Mangles, and more 
| -fecently by Laborde, a miserable London trans- 
} letion of which is now before us, remarkable 
| for its beautiful engravings and garbled state- 
» Ments. 


‘The best mode we can adopt with the pre- 


m at work, is to present our readers with a 


~thapter, showing the style of the author; that 


a? shall be from volume second, and re- 
E to Petra. 


“Petra, 
g Edom, in the Scriptures and profane writings, in every 
>. ¢ in which its name occurs, signifies a rock ; 
through the shadows of its early history, we learn 
mat ite inhabitants lived in natural clefts or excavations 
fade in the solid rock. Desolate as it now is, we have 


tobelieve that it goes*back to the time of Esau, 


F MO. 22-—parT 1.—may 30, 1837. 


the excavated city, the long-lost cepital of 


‘the father of Edom ;’ that princes and dukes, eight suc- 
cessive kings, and again a long line of dukes, dwelt 
there before any king ‘ reigned over Israel ;’ and we re- 
cognise it from the earliest ages, as the central point to 
which came the caravans from the interior of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, laden with all the precious commodi- 
ties of the East, and from which these commodities were 
distributed through Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and all 
the countries borderin Mediterranean, even Tyre 
and Sidon deriving th le dyes from Petra. Eight 
hundred years before Christ, Amaziah, the king of Ju- 
dea, ‘slew of Edcm‘in the valley of Salt ten thousand, 
and took Selah (the Hebrew name of Petra,) by war.’ 
Three hundred years after of the prophets, and 
nearly a century ‘before {i jan era, the ‘ King of 
Arabia’ issued from his@ialace at Petra, at the head of 
fifly thousand men, horse and foot, entered Jerusalem, 
and uniting with the Jaws, pressed the siege of the tem. 
ple, which was only raised by the advance of the Romans; 
and in the beginning of the second century, though its 
independence was lost, Petra was still the capital of a 
Roman province. After that time it rapidly declined’; 
its history became more and more obscure ; for more 
than a thousand years it was completely lost to the 
civilised world; and until its discovery by Burckhardt 
in 1812, except to the wandering Bedouins, its very site 
was unknown. 

“And this was the city at whose door I now stood. 
In a few words, this ancient and extraordinary city is 
situated within a fiatural amphitheatre of two or three 
miles in circumference, encompassed on all sides by 
rogged mountains, five or six hundred feet in height. 
The whole of this area is now a waste of ruins, dwelling- 
houses, palaces, temples, and triumphal arches, all pros- 
trate together in undistinguishable confusion. The sides 
of the mountains are cut smooth, in a perpendicular 
direction, and filled with long and continued ranges of 
dwelling-houses, temples, and tombs, excavated with 
vast labour out of the solid rock; and while their sum- 
mits present nature in her wildest and most savage form, 
their bases are adorned with all the beauty of architec- 
{ture and art, with columns, and porticoes, and pediments, 
|and ranges of corridors, enduring as the mountains out 
of which they are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a 
| generation scarcely yet gone by. j 

“ Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky ram- 
part which encloses the city. Strong, firm, and im- 
movable as nature itself, it seems to deride the walls of 
cities, and the puny fortifications of skilful engineers. 
The only access is by clambering over this wall of stone, 
practicable only in one place, or by an entrance the most 
extraordinary that nature, in her wildest freaks, has ever 
framed. The loftiest portals ever raised by the hands 
of man, the proudest monuments of architectural skill 
and daring, sink into insignificance by the comparison. 
It is, perhaps, the most wonderful object in the world, 
except the ruins of the city to which it forms the en- 
trance. Unfortunately, I did not enter by this door, but 
by clambering over the mountains at the other end; and 
when I stood upon the summit of the mountain, though 

looked down upon the vast area filled with ruined 
buildings and heaps of rubbish, and saw the mountain 
sides cut away so as to form a level surface, and pre- 
senting long ranges of doors in successive tiers or stories, 
the dwelling and burial-places of a people long since 
passed away; and though immediately before me was 
the excavated front of a large and beautiful temple, I 
was disappointed. I had read the unpublished descrip. 
tion of Captains Irby and Mangles. * Several times the 
sheik had told me, in the most positive manner, that 
there was no other entrance; and I was moved to in- 
dignation at the marvellous and cugeperated, not to say 
false representations, as I thought, of the only persons 
who had given any account of this wonderful entrance. 
I was disappointed, too, in another matter. Burckhardt 














gid Hever enter their territory 


drink of their waters? and ‘that y would shoot 
d I expected some» 


like dogs if they attempted it.’ 

immediate oppiiition from at least the thirty.or forty, 
fewer than whom, the sheik had told me, were never | 
be found in Wady Moussa. I expected a scene of some 
kind; but at the entrance of the city there was not a 
creature to dispute our passage; its portals were wide 
open, and we passed along the stream down into the 
area, and still no man came to eppose us. We moved 
to the extreme end of the area; and, when in the act of 
dismounting at the foot of the rock on which stood the 
temple that had constantly faced us, we saw one 
Arab straggling along without any a nt ob a 
mere wanderer among the ruins; and a not 'unin- 
teresting fact, that this poor Bedoui live: 
ing being we saw in the desolate city of Petra. “After 
gazing at us for a few moments from a distance; he 


came towards us, and in a few moments was sitting. 


down to pipes and coffee with my companiuns.*I again 
asked the sheik for the other entrance, and he again told 
me there was none; but I could not believe him, and set 
out to look for it myself; and although in- my search I 
had already seen enough abundantly to repay me for all 
my difficulties in getting there, F could not be content 
without finding this desired avenue. ; 

“In front of the great temple, the pride and beauty 
of Petra, of which more hereafter, I saw a narrow open- 
ing in the rocks, exactly corresponding with my 
tion of the object for which I was seeking. A full 
of water was gushing through it, and filling up the wht 


nei 
re 
Set. 


ry. - 


bei? 


ee a 


mouth of the passage. Mounted on the shoulders of one 


of my Bedovins, FE got him to carry me through the 


swollen stream at the mouth of the wpening, and set me __» 


down on a dry place a little above, whence I began to 


pick my way, occasionally taking to the shoulders:6f my. “ 


follower, and continued te advance more than a mile. £ 
was beyond all peradventure in the great entrance I was 
seeking. There could not be two such, and EF should 
have gone on to the extreme end of the ravine, but my 
Bedouin suddenly refused me the further use of his 
shoulders. He had been some time objecting and beg- 
ging me to return, and new positively refused to go 
any farther; and, in faet, turned about himself I was 
anxious to proceed, but I did not like wading up to my 
knees in the water, nor did I feel very resolute to go 
where I might expose myself to danger, as he seemed to 


intimate. While F was hesitating, another of my men * 


came running up the ravine, and shortly after him Paul 
and the sheik, breathless with haste, and crying in low 
gutturals, ‘E} Arab! el Arab !’—The Arabs! the Arabs! 
This was enough for me. } had rd so much of El 
Arab that I had beeome nervous. was like the ery 
of Delilah in the ears of the sl g Samson, * The 
Philistines be upon thee.” At the other end‘of the ra- 
vine was an encampment of the El Alouins;. and the 
sheik, having due regard to my communication about 
money matters, had shunned this entrance to avoid 
bringing upon me this horde of tri { rers fora 
participation in the spoils. Without any disposition to 
explore farther, I turned towards the city; and it was 
now that I began to feel the powerful and indelible im- 
pression that must be produced on entering, through this 
mountainous passage, the excavated city of Petra. 

“ For about two miles it lies between high and pre. 
cipitous ranges of rocks, from five hundred toa thousand 
feet in height, standing as if torn asunder bys great - 
convulsion, and barely wide enough for t mei to 
pass abreast. A swelling stream rushes between them; 
the summits are-wild and broken; in some places over= 
hanging the opposite sides, casting the darkness of night 
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upon the narrow defile; then receding and forming an 
opening.above, through which a strong ray of light is 
thrown down, and illuminates with, the blaze of day the 
frightful chasm below. Wild fig-trees, oleanders, and 
ivy were growing out of the rocky sides of the cliffs, 
hundreds of feet above our heads; the eagle was scream- 
ing above us; all along were the open doors of tombs, 
forming the great Necropolis of the city; and at the 
extreme end was a large open space, with a powerful 
body of light thfown down upon it,-and exhibiting in 
one full view the facade of a beautiful temple, hewn out 
of the rock, with rows of Corinthian columns and orna- 
ments, standing out fresh and clear. as.if but yesterday 
from the hands of the sculptor. Though coming directly 
from the banks of the Nile, where the preservation of 
the temples excites the admiration and astonishment of 
every traveller, we were roused and excited by the ex- 
traordinary beauty and excellent condition of the great 
temple at Petra. Even in coming upon it, as we did, 
at. disadvantage, I remember that Paul, who-was a pas- 
sionate admirer of the arts, when he first obtained a 
gli se of it, involuntarily cried out, and moving on to 

ront with a vivacity I never saw him exhibit before 
orafterward, clapped his hands, and shouted in ecstacy. 
To the last day of our being together, he was in the 
habit of referring to his extraordinary fit of enthusiasm 
when he first came upon that temple; and I can well 
imagine that, entering. by this narrow defile, with the 
feelings roused by its extraordinary and romantic wild- 
ness and beauty, the first view of that superb facade 
must produce an effect which could never pass away. 
Even now that I have returned to the pursuits and 
thought-engrossing incidents of life in the busiest city 
in the world, often in situations as widely different as 
light from darkness, I see before me the fagade of that 
temple ; neither the Coliseum at Rome, grand and in- 
teresting as itis, nor the ruins of the Acropolis at 
Athens, nor the Pyramids, nor the mighty temples of 
the Nile, are so often present to my memory. 


“ The whole temple, its columns, ornaments, porticoes, 
and porches, are cut out from and form part of the solid 
rock; and this rock, at the foot of which the temple 
stands like a mere print, towers several hundred fect 
above, its face cut smooth to the very summit, and the 
top remaining wild and misshapen as nature made it. 
The whole area befure the temple is perhaps an acre in 
extent, enclosed on all sides except at the narrow en- 
trance, and an opening to the left of the temple, which 
leads into the area of the city by a pass through perpen- 
dicular rocks, five or six hundred feet in height. 

~“* Jt is net my design to enter into the details of the 
many monuments in this extraordinary city; but, to 
give a general idea of the character of all the excava- 
tions, I cannot do better than go within the temple. As- 
cending several broad steps, we entered under a colon- 
nade of four Corinthian columns, about thirty-five feet 
high, into a large chamber of some fifty feet square, and 
twenty-five feet high. The outside of the temple is 
richly ornamented, but the interior is perfectly plain, 
there being no ornament of any kind upon the walls or 
ceiling on each of the three sides is a small chamber 
for the reception of the dead; and on the back wall of 
the innermost chamber I saw the names of_ Messrs. 
Legh, Banks, Irby, and Mangles, the four English tra- 
vellers, who with so much difficulty had effected their 
entrance to the city; of Messieurs Laborde and Linant, 
and the two Englishmen and Italian, of whom | have 
before spoken; and two or three others, which, from 
the character of the writing, I supposed to be the names 
of attendants upon some of these gentlemen. These 
were the only names recorded in the temple; and, be- 
sides Burckhardt, no other traveller had ever reached it. 
I was the first American who had ever been there. Many 
of my countrymen, probably, as was the case with me, 
have never known the existence of such a city; and in- 
dependently of all personal considerations, I confess that 
I felt what I trust was not an inexcusable pride, in 
writing upon the innermost wall of that. temple the 
name of anAmerican citizen; and under it, and flou- 
rishing on its own account in temples, and toinbs, and 
all the most conspicuous places in Petra, is the illustrious 
name of Paulo Nuozzo, dragomano. 


* Leaving the temple and the open area on which it 
fronts, and following the stream, we entered another 
defile much broader than the first, on each side of which 
were r of tombs, with sculptured doors and co- 
lamns; and on the left, in the bosom of the monntain, 
hewa out of the solid rock, is a largo theatre, circular 
in form, the pillars in front fallen, and containing thirty- 
three rows of seats, capable of containing more than 
3000 persons, Above the corridor was a range of doors 
opening to chambers in the rocks, the seats of the princes 


and wealthiest inhabitants of Petra, and not unlike a 
frow of private boxes in a modern theatre. 

“ The whole theatre is at this day in such a state of 
preservation, that if the tenants of the tombs around 
could once more rise inte life, they might take their old 
places on its seats, and listen to the declamation of their 
favourite player. To me the stillness of a ruined city 
is no where so impressive as when sitting on the steps 
of its theatre : once thronged with the gay and pleasure- 
seeking, but now given up to solitude and desolation. 
Day after day these seats had been filled, and the now 
silent rocks had echoed to the applauding shouts of thou- 
sands; and little could an ancient Edomite imagine that 
a solitary stranger, from a then unknown world, would 
one day be wandering among the ruins of his proud and 
wonderful city, meditating upon the fate of a race that. 
has for ages passed away. Where are ye, inhabitants 
of this desolate city? ye who once sat on the seats of 
this theatre: the young, the high-born, the beautiful, 
and brave ; who once rejoiced in your riches and power, 
and lived as if there was no grave? Where are ye now? 
Even the very tombs, whose open doors are stretching 
away in long ranges before the eyes of the wondering 
traveller, cannot reveal the mystery of your doom; your 
dry bones are gone; the robber has invaded your graves, 
and your very ashes have been swept away to make 
room for the wandering Arab of the desert. 

‘“* But we need not stop at the days when a gay popu- 
lation were crowding to this theatre. In the earliest 
periods of recorded time, long before this -theatre was 
built, and long before the tragic muse was known, a 
great city stood here. When Esau, having sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, came to his portion 
among the mountains of Seir; and Edom, growing in 
power and strength, became presumptuous and haughty, 
until, in her pride, when Israel prayed a passage through 
her country, Edom said unto Israel, ‘Thou sha!t not pass 
by me, lest I come out against thee with the sword.’ 

“* Amid all the terrible denunciations against the land 
of Idumea, ‘ her cities, and the inhabitants thereof,’ this 
proud city among the rocks, doubtless for its extraordi- 
nary sins, was always marked as a subject of extraordi- 
nary vengeance. ‘I have sworn by myself, saith the 
Lord, that Bozrah (the strong or fortified city,) shall be- 
come a desolation, a reproach, a waste, and a curse, and 
all the cities thereof shall be a perpetual waste. Lo, I 
will make thee small among the heathen, and despised 
amoug men. Thy terribleness hath deceived me, and the 
pride of thy heart, oh thou that dwellest in the clefts of 
the rocks, that holdest the height of the hill; though 
thou shouldst make thy nest as high as the eagle, I 
will bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord.’* 
* They shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but 
none shall be there, and all her princes shall be nothing ; 
and thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof, and it shall be a habi- 
tation for dragons, and a court for owls.’t 

“I would that the sceptic could stand as I did, among 
the ruins of this city among the rocks, and there open 
the sacred book and read the words of the inspired pen- 
man, written when this desolate place was one of the 
greatest cities in the world. I see the scoff arrested, 
his cheek pale, his lip quivering, and his heart quaking 
with fear, as the ruined city cries out to him in a voice 
loud and powerful as that of one risen from the dead; 
though he would not believe Moses and the prophets, he 
believes the handwriting of God himself, in the desola- 
tian and eternal ruin around him. We sat on the steps 
of the theatre, and made our noonday meal; our drink 
was from the pure stream that rolled down at our feet. 
Paul and myself were alone. We scared the partridge 
before us as we ascended, and I broke for a moment 
the stillness of the desolate city by the report of my 
gun. 

“ All around the theatre in the sides of the mountains 
were ranges of tombs; and directly opposite they rose 
in long tiers one above another. Having looked into 
those around the theatre, I crossed to those opposite ; 
and, carefully as the brief time I had would allow, exa- 
mined the whole range. Though I had no small expe- 
rience in exploring catacombs and tombs, these were so 
different from any I had seen, that I found it difficult 
to distinguish the habitations of the living from the 
chambers of the dead. The facades or architectural de- 
corations of the front were every where handsome ; and 
in this they differed materially from the tombs in Egypt ; 
in the latter the doors were simply an opening in the 
rock, and'all the grandeur and beauty of the work were 
within ;, while hereghe door was always imposing in its 

rance, and the interior was generally a simple 
amber, unpainted and unsculptured. 


* Jeremiah xlix., 19y16. + Isaiah xxxiv., 14, 15. 





‘whole stony rampart that encircled the 





“Tsay that I could not distinguish the dwan, 
the tombs; but this was not invari ase 
were clearly tombs, for there were pits in. 
dead had been laid; and others were as lan. 2 
ings, being without a place for the dojemearae 
One of these last particularly attracted my ata 
It consisted of one large chamber, having on 
at the foot of the wall, a stone bench about one — 
and two or three broad, in form like the céyay 
East at the present day; at the other end were a 
small apartments, hewn out of the rock, with tania 
walls left between them, like stalls ina s ie 
had probably been the sleeping apartments of the dig 
ent members of the family; the mysteries of barg y 
bolts, of folding-doors and third stories, being 
in the days of the ancient Edomites, . T : 
paintings or decorations of any kind within the ehs 
ber; but the rock out of which it Was hew 
peculiarity and beauty that I[ never oman 
ing a dark ground, with veins of white, blue, 
and sometimes scarlet and light orange, running thrage 
its rainbow streaks; and within the alae’ | 
there had been no exposure to the action of the élemmaa, 
the freshness and beauty of the colours in whieh thes 
waving lines were drawn, gave an effect scarcely in 
rior to that of the paintings in the tombs of the kinma i 
Thebes. From its high and commanding position nai | 
the unusual finish of the work, this house, if'so it me 
be called, had no doubt been the residence of gnaw 
had strutted his hour of brief existence among. 
wealthy citizens of Petra. In front was a 
of rock, forming a sort of court for the excay. 
ing, where probably, year after year, in this bey 
climate, the Edomite of old sat under the 
shades of evening, sometimes looking down upon4 
congregated thousands and the stirring scenes yi 
theatre beneath, or beyond upun the palaces and dm 
ings in the area of the then populous city, =" 

“ Farther on, in the same range, though, ing 
quence of the steps of the streets being broken, wéw 
obliged to go down and ascend again before we 
reach it, was another temple, like the first, ent out 
the solid rock, and, like the first too, having for ite 
cipal ornament a large urn, shattered and briis 
musket balls; for the ignorant Arab, believing tg 
is concealed in it, day after day, as he passes b 
at it his murderous gun, in the vain hope.to trea 
vessel, and scatter a golden shower on the gro es 
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With this favourable specimen we coi 
the volume to the public; we are certa 
one will regret having introduced it asa fag” 
book ; it may be read by both old and youm 
with profit and amusement. The author’sa 


is unknown to us. “i 
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From the London Atheneil 


The Star of Seville: a Drama, in Five Acts. Bgl 
Butler, (late Miss Kemble.) Saunders & Otley. 


There appears to be a train of the Kembles laidit 
Covent Garden Theatre, straight through Firs) 
something very like immortality. Mrs. Siddons’i 
Macbeth, Queen Catherine, and Queen Constancs, 
not written, or they would have gone hand in har 
Shakspeare. Jolin Kemble’s Macbeth, Coric a 
Hamlet, are only not deathless, because we a 
deathless. We only grieve that there is no steré 
for the memory. Charles Kemble’s Cassio, Romes, 
Falconbridge, are Kemble realisations of Shakspea 
the highest mental achievement which can be cad 
any dramatic artist. Miss Fanny Kemble won g 
opinions from all sorts of men as an actress,—Dm 
confess, with the Kemble madness strong upon 
seemed to us to fail in the true Kemble vigour a 
tensity. Yet, disappointing us thus, “at one’t 
bound” she has now sprung into the purer air of gam 
and sought fame in a higher and clearer element 4 
the actress she has svared into the authoress. 

The “Star of Seville” is a dramatic poem, # 
poetical beauties—strongly marked with origina 
of character, but of thought—tinted with imital@ 
the style of the old writers—yet, on the who 
guishing the writer, as one capable of accompis® 
dramatic work not unworthy the regard of thos 
know the value of Massinger and Ford. ey 

The plot of this drama is simple enough. 4 
the young King of Spain, comes to Seyille 1 
gress through his dominions, and is enthys® 
welcomed ; Don Pedro and Don Carlos (the lett 
attached to the king from childhood,) are two DM : 
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er als: the sister of Don Pedro, is betrothed, 
an the eve of marriage with Don Carlos. Teicall 
: ? king, in passing through the city, sees Estrella 
ye Tae * e and is enamoured of her, and employs 
ab ber ; cousin and favourite, to procure him an inter- 
ae Nie is arranged, and the king enters her apart- 
from the balcony. Her screams bring her brother, 
Zz to her rescue. A struggle ensues, and the 
E. The latter is so enraged, — tng 
i and instigates (or commands) him to 
coal % pe eo Cato, the ae his having attempted the ake my soul 
1 3 i ereign. The king binds him to the dread- Oh! Carlos, there is pain in this deep pleasure, 
4 — he tells him who is to be his victim; when] And e’en our joys taste of earth’s bitter root ; 
Agl act belize ds the name, he still considers himself| Besides, there is a thought that, hand in hand 
% _— = the deed, works himself into a state of} With the sweet promise of our marriage, comes, 
fially nd intoxication—seeks Pedro—provokes him} Like shadow upon sunlight—I must go 
noe and kills him,-*Carlos is taken—he con-} From my dear home—the home of all my life 
; — the murderer—is condemned and executed.| Where I have lived, oh! such a happy time! 
% ieee be = mad—escapes from those who have the} Aurora’s tears are not more like each other 
Roe her into the street—sees Carlos as he is being |Than the bright ever-blessed maiden hours 
a. execution—rushes to the scaffuld, and dies with} That the sun of time has, one by one dried up.” 


pee 


skirts of the city. Scott gave the old man what trifle lie 
had in his pocket, and passed on his way. Twoler three 
times afterwards the same thing happened, and he had 
begun to consider the Bluegown as one who had esta- 
blished a claim on bis bounty ; when-one day he fell in 
with him as he was walking with his humble student. 
Observing some confusion in his companion’s manner as 
he saluted his pensioner, and bestowed the usual benefac- 
tion, he could not. help saying, after he beded 
a few yards furthér, * Do you know any thing to the old 
man’s discredit?’ Upon which the youth’ birst into 
tears, and cried, *@.no,sir, God forbid—but F am a poor 
wretch to be to speak to him—he is my dwn . 
father. He has”enotigh laid by to serve for his own et 
ed 








Doing too blest‘a penance for my sin, | 

Till thou forgive me : wherefore dost thou weep ? * 
Est. Oh, nature knows no other coin for joy 

Or grief, but melts them both alike in tears : 

I have a thousand stifling feelings press ; 

My-héart to bursting ; joy to the height of pain 

Comes like a flood upon my every sense ; 

Thy voice runs through my frame like the soft touch 

Of summer winds o’er trembling harp-strings playing, 

Thy gentle words and looks that, ‘though I love, 

I dare not meet, make my soul faint within me. 


bs aa 
bars 


days, but he stands bleaching his head in the wind, 
he may get the means of paying for my educati 
Compassionating the young map’s situation, Scott s 


Es Pam i 
find, sir,’ he said,‘ that you have been very kind to 
Willie. He had often spoke of it before I saw. 
together. Will you pardon such a liberty, and give me 
the honour and pleasure of seeing you under-my poor 
roof? To-morrow is Saturday, will you come*at two 
o'clock? Willie has not. been very well, and it would 
do him meikle good to see your face.’ His curiosity, 
besides better feelings, was touched, and he accepted this 
strange invitation. ‘The appointed hour found him,withip 
sight of a sequestered little cottage, near St. Leonard’s— 
the hamlet where he has placed the residence of bis David 
Deans. His fellow student, pale and emaciated from 
recent sickness, was seated on a stene bench by the door, 
looking out for his coming, and introdm im into@ 
not untidy cabin, where the old man, ed of his pro 
fessional garb, was directing the Jast vibrations of @ 

of mutton that hung by a hempen cord before the 
The mutton was excellent—so were the potatoes and 
whiskey ; and Scott returned. home from an entertaining 
conversation, in which, besides telling mai veer stories 
of his own life—and he had seen service HBhis youth— 
the old man more than once used an expression, which 
was long afterwards put into the mouth of Dominé 
Sampson’s mother— Please God, I may live to see my 
bairn wag his head in a pulpit yet. ” pees 


i Once more, as to poetry—why will not the authoress 
give herself up to the drama of poetry, instead of wasting 
herself upon the poetry of the drama ? 


Pe drama, or dramatic poem, is, as we have already 
ked, full of poetical beauties; and we have plea. 

ee in being the means of first introducing some of 
mek tue to our readers. Love is an old theme,—but see 
qhata young and intellectual woman can originate upon 


dé © the subject -— 


$0 it may éGarlos. Oh! Pedro, pardon me; thou ne’erdidst love! 
y Mis writ in the smooth margin of thy brow, 
Bar| sd in the steady lustre of thine eye. 
ee , blood did never riot through thy veins 
pk: ‘With the distempered, hurried course of love ; 
i. "hy heart did never shake thy shuddering frame 
With the thick startled throbbing pulse of love ; 
“hon hast ne’er wept love’s bitter, burning tears ; 
“Hiped with love’s wild unutterable hope, 
* Nor drowned in love’s dark, fathomless despair. 
"Whine is a steadfast and a fixed nature, 
" Gainst which the tide of passion and desire 
‘Breaks as the water o’er the rock, 
‘And the rich light of beauty shines alone — 
On thy soul’s surface, leaving all beneath it 
& and cold as subterranean springs, - 
ee hath no power o’er- spirits such as thine, 


Nor comes not nigh to them. 


“ Est. It is in vain: like the exulting sun, 
My light pursues thy wisdom’s conquered shadows, 
And chases them from off my land of hope. 
See, thou false prophet—see where the bright morning 
Stands laughing on the threshold of the east— 
Where are the clouds thou saidst did veil the dawn ? 
Look how the waters mirror back again 
The blushing curtains of Aurora’s bed. 
O fresh and fragrant earth, and giorious skies 
All strewn with rosy clouds—sweet dewy breath 
Of earliest buds unfolded in the night— 
And thou—thou winged spirit of melody, 
Thou lark that mountest singing to the sun, 
Fair children of the gold-eyed morn, I hail ye! 
There dwells not one sad thought within my breast ; 
’Tis the broad noon-day there of light and love. 
The earth rebounds beneath my joyous fect : 
I am a spirit—a spirit of hope and joy !” 


Wie 
tio 
as, 


It is impossible to say that the passages we have 
extracted are not remarkably beautiful,—nay, more, 
remarkably original ;—but they are beautiful as the 
contemplative creations of the mind of the authoress, 


, . Oh! tell me, Pedro, 
Pion bax thow.loved ? 


Pedro. Thee, from thy cradie upwards ! 
Est.. Nay: but whom dost thou love ? 
Pedro. Thee, more than life! 


Bst. Flouter, wilt thou not answer me in seriousness ? 
Pedro. Some other time, sweet; but for that, no matter 


Whether my heart hath bled beneath the dart, 
Or whether there hath stuck no arrow there : 
I know the very difference that lies 

‘Twixt hallowed love and base unholy lust ; 

I know the one i8 as a holy spur, 

ing the spirit to all noblest aims ; 

The other but a foul and miry pit 

Oerthrowing it in midst of its career ; 
“I know the one is as a living spring 


Of virtuous thoughts, true dealings, and brave deeds— 
than glory, and more sweet than pieasure,— 


Richer than wealth, begetter of more excellence 


Than aught that from this earth corrupt takes birth, 


‘Becond alone in the fair fruit it bears 
0 the unmixed ore of true devotion : 
Tknow that last is all of this spelt backwards ; 
foaler than shame, and bitterer than sorrow, 
More loathly than most abject penury— 
hath it fruit or bearing to requite it, 
sick satiety and good men’s scorn. 
‘He that doth serve true love I love and honour, 
And he that is lust’s slave, I do despise, 


igh he were twenty times the King of Spain ; 


etewith I do commend me to your favours, 
‘eave ye to your parting undisturbed.” 


y ‘The above has all the daringness and truth of genius, 


Massoiled by the timidity of the sex. 


fin, the following, if not dramatic, is'so full of the 
¢ of poetry, that we feel impelled to extract it :— 


Corlos. Dost thou not think that I shall love thee well? 


thou not know that in this air-clipped earth 


ier 's no created thing I love like thee ? 
tme—oh ! tell me, sweetest, dearest, best ? 
it thou not feel how utterly I love thee ? 
K tome, dear Estrella; do not turn 


if eyes from me—there are tears in them! 


att have I done? Have I offended thee ? 
pen my knees, here at thy feet I °ll lie, 


A) 





reveling in imagination, rather than the utterance of the 
lover, or than the dialogue of two, even impassioned, 
creatures devoted to each other. Romeo and Juliet 
rhapsudised—they did* not debate. In the intensest 
scenes of Othello, he and Iagu become monosyllabic. 
Language becomes concentrated when under the hand 
of passion. 

The underplot is too slight to notice,—it was evi- 
dently intended as a mere relief to the tragic parts— 
and is sometimes out of keeping and misplaced. We 
must algo add, that there are vulgarities in the old writ- 
ers, and that Mrs. Butler is rash enough “ to follow them 
over that hedge;” but she has genius enough=-and sense 
enough—and years, before her, enough—to compel her 
errors “ to Jean to virtue’s side.” 

We have been so gratified by the powers shown in| 
the “Star of Seville,” that we have not been able to 
resist writing rather as enthusiasts than as critics. Let 
the authoress study character, and devote herself to the 
nice discrimination of it,—and, with her evident powers 
of imagination and language, she will produce a work 
which * the world will not willingly let die.” 


—— 


Lockhart's Life of Scott has probably been already 
perused by a number of our readers, but as many have 
not yet been able to procure the first half volume, we are 
induced to extract a few more anecdotes for their enter- 
tainment. The annexed relates to the period of his study 
in Edinburgh :— 


“ While attending Dugald Stewart’s lectures on moral 
philosophy, Scott happened to sit frequently beside a 
modest and diligent youth, considerably his senior, and 
obviously of very humble condition. + — acquaintance 
soon became rather intimate, and he oceasionally made 
this new friend the companion of his @ountry walks, but 
as to his parentage and place of residence he alwpyetre. 
served total silence. One day towards the end of the 
session, as Scott was returning tos@dinburgh:from a 
solitary ramble, hig eye was arrested by a singula 
venerable Bluegown, a beggar of the Edie Ochiltree 
order, who stood propped on his: stick, with his hat in 
his hand, but silent and motionlegg, at one of the out- 





Another love-letter from Miss Carpenter will please 
our female readers :— Lge, casting 
“ December 10th... ' 
“If I could but really believe that m deta ave you 
only half the pleasure you express, t sh hi almost’. 
think, my dearest Scott, that I should . very. fond of 
writing merely for the pleasure to indulge you—that is 
saying a great.deal. I hope you are sensible of the com. 
pliment I pay you, and don’t expect I shall always be go 
pretty behaved. You may depend’on me, my dearest 
friend, for fixing as early a day as I possibly can ; and if 
it happens to be not quite so soon as you wish, you must 
not be angry with me. It is very onlaoky you are such a 
-bad housekeeper—as I am no better. I shall try. [hope 
to have very soon the pleasure of seeing you, and to tell 
you how much I love you ; but I wish the first fortnight 
was over. With all my love, and those sort of preity 
things—adieu. 
CHARLOTTE. 

“ P.S. Etudiez votre Francais... Remember, you are to 
teach me Italian in return, but I shall be but a stupid 
scholar. Aimez Charlotte.” 


Mr. Lockhart. thus sketches the uppearance of the poet 
Hogg at the residence of Scott :— 


“The next time that Hogg’s business carried him to 
Edinburgh, he waited upon Scott, who him to 
dinner in Castle street, in company with William Laid- 
law, who happened also to be in town, and some other 
admirers of the rastic genius, When Hogg entered the. 
drawing-room, Mrs. Scott, being at the time in a- te 
state of health, was reclining on a sofa. "FT herd, 
after being presented, and making his" best bow, forth- 
with took sion of another sofa plaeed opposite to 
hers, and stretched himself thereupon at all his length ; 
for, as he said afterwards, ‘I thought I could never do 
wrong to copy the lady of the house.’ Asshis dress"#t 
this period was precisely that in which an ordinary 
herdsman attends cattle to the market, andiamihis hafids, 
moreover, bore most legible marks o' recent sheep- 
smearing, the lady of the house did wi 

yerect equanimity the novél usage to w 


E> 


ch her chintz 
“was exposed. The shepherd, however, remarked nothing 
of all this—ding@*heastily and drank freely, and, by jest, 
anecdote, and»song, afforded plentiful merriment to the 
more civilised pa 


of the company. As the ‘liquor 





Khe Fournal of Belles Lettres. 
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operated, his familiarity increased and strengthened } 
from ‘ Mr. Scott,’ he advanced to ‘Sherra,’ and thence to 
* Scott,’ ‘ Walter,” and ‘ Wattie,—until, at supper, he 
fairly convulsed the whole party by addressing Mrs. 
Scott as ‘Charlotte.’ ” 


The second portion of the work has been received by 
~ the American publishers, and is looked for with anxiety. 


—— 


Major Skinner’s New*Travels.—Last Friday 
was commenced in Waldie’s Literary Omnibus, 
* Adventures during a Journey overland to In- 
dia, by way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. 
By Major Skinner, author of Excursions in In- 
dia.’ ‘This delightful writer has heretofore 
rem@ined unknown to the American public 
throggh reprints, the booksellers having passed 
by best modern travel writer of the day. 
His*excursions to the Himalaya mountains, 
every word of which savours of knowledge 
‘blended with high sprits and buoyant wit, we 
have on our list for this Library when we can 
find the opportunity to insert them. The over- 
land journey now commenced in the Omnibus, 
is fresh from the London ‘press, and ig thus 
spoken of in the Monthly Review :— 


“ Major Skinner is one of the most cheerful, light- 
hearted, and adventurous travellers that ever journeyed 
through strange lands. His elasticity of spirits, vigour 
of nerve, and th of bodily frame, entitle him to the 
character of a chieftain among his tribe. He can also, 
after a day or week’s extraordinary exertion and fatigue, 
when hungry, wet, and badly sheltered, take the limber 
pen.in hand, and wield it like a perfect clerk. He is, in 
short, .a delightful writer, as well as an amusing and in- 
structive informant. There is not a dry or trashy para- 
graph in all th@work ; for though he has much to detail 
that would appear to be frivolous and feeble in other 
hands, the uncommon talent which he possesses of 
Srowing with right good will and confident strength 
the w zest and breadth of his soul into whatever he 

speaks of, elevates the trifle, and renders it a suitable 
ground on whieh to lavish his spirit and reflections. He 
also avoids becoming wearisome, by stating just what 
‘he readily and nat feels on the occasion, and no 
more, and by then passing on to another topic, chosen 
with equal happiness for the exhibition of his character, 
and its own description. He thus is one of the most 
natural, easy, and, no doubt, fluent of writers; nor is it 
within his power to be unengaging, whatever may be 
his theme, or whatever the amount of his information 
regarding the puint discussed, because the reader cannot 
fail of discovering from what the major says, much of 
the man, which, so long as the ‘ proper study of man- 
ikind is man,’ is sufficient to uphold the character of any 
ibook. 

“ The gallant author not only enjoys the enviable art 
of picturing himself to the life—though altogether unin- 
tentionally—but his self-portraiture exhibits a disposi- 
tion and principles that are of themselves excellent, and 
that have for their support the best and most lasting 
foundations. . His vivacity is never in bad keeping, be- 
cause it always goes hand in hand with plain common 
sense. 


It will be furnished entire in the Omnibus 
for five per cent. of its London cost! 

The Life of Goldsmith will occupy a few 
pages of our next week’s number. 

M. Bonpland.—We rejoice to find the fol- 
Jowing information in a London periodical of 
the latest date :— 


“ M. Benjamin Delassert (associate of the academy) 
has just received, from his correspondents at Buenos 
Ayres, a letter of M. Bonpland, from whom no news 
have been received for several years; it is dated the 
Mth of July, 4836, from San Borgia, on the Uraguay, in 
the province of Rio Grande, Brazil. M. Bonpland con- 
tinued his scientific labours; he accustomed himself, he 
says, to live in the virgin forests, and on the banks of 
the great rivers. He énjoyed good health, and was pre- 

g to send his collections to Buenos Ayres, to be 
forwarded to the museum of natural history at Paris.” 


The Duchess d’Abrantes has at length con- 
cluded her memoirs, by publishing the fifth and 


sixth volumes in Freneh. These will form the 
ninth and tenth of the English edition, eight 
octavos having already appeared. 


The Beresford family, in all its branches, at the head 
of which is the archbishop of Armagh, in IreMand, is said 
to realise annually from the church, army, and navy, by 
patronage (principally from the church), 100,000/. a year. 
We understand that Mr. Maevey Napier, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, is to be appointed one of the 
principal clerks of session in Scotland. Mr. Napier is 
professor of conveyancing in the university of Edinburgh. 
. Professor Kimley, the celebrated chemist, of Gottin- 
gen, was drowned on the 15th ult. in the most extraor- 
dinary manner. He was taking his morning's walk, 
and being absorbed in reflection, it is supposed, forgot 
his proximity to the river Leine, fell into it, and perished 
before assistance could reach him. 

We observe in the German journals the announcement 
of a pamphlet with the title of “Schlagende Beweisfih- 
rung dass Napoleon Bonaparte niemals existirt hat,” 
(Striking Proof that Napoleon Bonaparte never existed,) 
which professes to be translated from the second Paris 
edition. Another singular announcement has also at- 
tracted our notice: it is the translation of a French 
work by M. B. Chablot, the tendency of which may 
easily be guessed from the titleh—“ The Death Struggle 
of the British Leopard ; reflections on the present time 
and that which is immediately to follow,” and from the 
motto, “ England has not a guinea which is not steeped 
in the blood of all nations!” How easy would it be to 
prove that there is not a nation in Europe whose wounds 
England has not expended her gold in healing! 


et 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Novels of Nature, by Mrs. Chadwick, 12mo. Scenes 
from the Life of Edward Lascelles, gent., 2 vols. 12mo. 
Evenings with Prince Cambacérés, by Baron Langon, 
2 vols. 8vo. The Victims of Society, by the Countess of 
Blessington, 3 vols. The Rector of Auburn, 2 vol. 12mo. 
Highland Rambles, and Long Legends to Shorten the 
Way, by Sir T. D. Lauder, bart., 2 vols. A Treatise 
on Magnetism, by Sir D. Brewster, post 8vo. Forma- 
tion, by a Fellow of a College, 2 vols. 8vo. Life of Tho- 
mas Jefferson, Third President of the United States, by 
G. Tucker, 2 vols. 8vo. Memoirs of Mrs. A. Bulmer, by 
Anne R. Collinson, 12mo. Modern India, with Illustra- 
tions of Hindostam by H. H. Spry, 2 vols. 8vo. Trans- 
actions of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. I. Part 
1, 4to. John Burnet on the Education of the Eye with 
reference to Painting, 4to. John Burnet’s Treatise on 
Painting, in Four Parts complete, 4to. 


In the Press. 


Jeannette Isabelle, a novel. Another Tale of the Sea, 
by the author of “Cavendish,” called Gentleman Jack, 
and reported to be the actual life and adventures of a 
post captain in the navy. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 

May 8,—S. L. Bosc, P. M., Darlington, S. C. 
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Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. 
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For sale at this office, a few sets of the 
American Quafterly Review, 14 volumes, at 
$1.75 per volume, bound. Also, a complete 
set of Littell’s: Museum, 30 volumes, at $2.00 
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